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Adolescent Career Assessment 
Assessment of Adolescent Career Interests and Values 

Adolescence is arguably the most critical period 
in one's lifetime of career development/ and career 
development is certainly one of the most anxiety 
arousing and critical issues for adolescents. For 
years / the ACT report has found career planning issues 
to be among the most important concerns of high 
schoolers. As recently as 1983^ 71% considered it a 
concern for which they would have liked much help; 
while 43% said they had received little or no career 
planning services through their high school years 
(Prediger & Sawyer^ 1986). 

Within those career planning services/ assessment 
has typically f ocussed on clarifying interests and 
values in hopes of predicting and guiding eventual 
career selection. While this continues to be a 
valuable process, some authors (Hohensil/ 1982; Super^ 
1984) argue for a more conprehensive conceptualization 
of career development and thus a more comprehensive 
program of assessment . Whereas the traditional 
approach to vocational assessment focuses solely on the 
matching of the studant's interests and aptitudes with 
those required of various occupations / a broader 



framework allows the consideration of dimensions 
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related to the choice* process itself and to the 
client's readiness to engage in the process. 

Perhaps the broadest conceptualization of career 
development has been spelled out by Super (1953, 1957) • 
Over the years^. he has moved from dealing primarily 
with the work dimension of life to putting work in the 
context of the several roles people assume in their 
lives as a means to achieving satisfaction or self- 
actualization. A recent work (Super, 1980) attends to 
all the roles we assume, their interaction, ebb and 
floW/ and the conflicts and benefits inherent in that 
process. His "^Lif e-Career Rainbow" lays out the nine 
most typical roles taken and the four typical theatres 
in which those are played out. 

A constant theme of Super's writings has been that 

when people do make choices (to add a new role or to 

change the way they are playing a role) thk^y do so in 

an attempt to implement their self-concept, the 

constellation of images , conceptions, and statements 

persons have about themselves as they believe they are, 

as they believe others see them, and as they would like 

to be in the future. This implementation process takes 

place in stages, s'ith a person first growing 

(developing a self), then exploring (experiencing self 
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in the world)/ establishing (themselves in a given 
role), maintaining (growing more comfor1:able that this 
particular role really does implement this part of the 
self-concepi:) , and declining (eventually letting other 
roles become more important). A person's readiness to 
engage in this implementation process has been labeled 
career maturity. 

Adopting such a broad understanding of the career 
development process makes important the assessment/ not 
only of real and perceived self -concepts / but of the 
relationships between the various life roles and the 
individual's career maturity, or readiness to 
participate in gathering information and making choices 
which will help shape their future. 

Super recommends assessing role salience, career 
maturity, and self -concepts aspects first, followed by 
the two areas most familiar to psychologists, aptitude 
level and interest area. 
Role Salience 

Assessment of role salience allows us to work 

differently with someone for whom the work role is 

quite secondary versus someone who is tying up a great 

deal of their identity in the work role. Low career 

maturity and a flat pattern of interests means one 
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thing if work role salience is high; it would be 
treated very differently if work role salience were 
quite low. While formal instruments for assessing the 
salience of various roles are Just now being offered, 
life history data and interview data could certainly 
give insight into this dimension. 
Career Maturity 

Once role salience is established/ career maturity 
is the next logical dimension to be assessed. Career 
maturity is one's readiness to engage in the stage 
appropriate taskJ at hand/ thus high career maturity 
would signal behaviors toward addressing those tasks 
while low career maturity would find one avoiding those 
tasks or dealing with them in a dysfunctional or 
unsatisfactory manner . 

Popular career maturity measures include Super's 

own Career Developement Inventory (Super/ 1S83; with 

forms for both school and college/adult populations ) , 

Crites' C areer Maturity Inventory CCrites/ 1973)/ and 

some would argue Holland's Vocational Identity Scale 

(Holland/ 1980). The Super and Crites instruments are 

rather lengthy multiscaled instrv^ments measuring a 

broad range of variables including awareness of career 

decision making issues and processes, knowledge of 
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general and specific occupational information/ and 

attitude toward career decision making. In contrast^ 

Holland's instrument is an 18 item measure which taps 

the person's current and past level of difficulty in 
focussing their career interests. 

Assessment of career maturity would indicate 
different interventions for th3 high school senior who 
has already investigated occupations in the library, 
spoken with adult workers in those occupations , and is 
trying to decide which college is most suitable in 
terms of cost and quality; versus the high school 
senior whose parents have sent her in to decide which 
college she should go to. Clearly the first is already 
engaging in stage appropriate tasks / whereas the 
second, while at learnt coming in, has not shown the 
same level of processing around the decision, either 
covertly or in her information seeking behaviors. The 
first would call for an intervention which facilitates 
the decision making process with the given data.. The 
second nay entail more preliminary self assessment or 
even some reality confrontation. 
Aspe cts of the Self -Concepts 

Super argues for the importance of assessing such 
self-concept dimensions as level of self esteem and 
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cognitive complexity. Persons with low self esteem are 
« 

less likely to make good occupational choices/ and 
persons whose self -concepts are simple (contain few 
dimensions or traits) will also be at a disadvantage 
when seeking to match them with known occupations. 
Level of Aptitude and Interest Area 

Once role salience, career maturity and such have 
been assessed/ the actual assessment of interests and 
abilities may be undertaken. This is the area most 
familiar to psychologists/ with a plethora of 
instruments at our * disposal / The most popular of those 
include the WAIS-R/ DAT (or ASVAB) and course grades 
for level of functioning; and the Strong-Campbell 
Interest Inventory/ the Kuder Vocational Interest 
Survey/ and the Self Directed Search as measures of 
interests • 

Unfortunately/ many psychologists and counselors 
begin and end at this point/ assuming that variables 
SM :,h as role salience and career maturity are either 
not important or will eventually take care of 
themselves* If we think in term^ of career development 
as the implementation of the self -concepts / however/ we 
see more clearly the importance of examining not only 
the dimensions of the self -concepts themselves / but the 
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Adolescent Career Assessment 
relative importance of work/ how differentiated and 
well articulated the self -concepts are/ how adequate is 
the person's world of work knowledge/ and how willing 
is the person to take risks in gathering necessary 
information and in actually making decisions • 

Decision Making Variables 

There are currently several lines of research 
examining decision making process variables • Harren's 
(1980) Assessment of Career Decision Making Styles 
looks at one's style of decision making as it relates 
to Rational/ Intuitive/ and Dependent scales. Osipow's 
(1976) Career Decision Scale examines not so much style 
as level or place in the process as it examines the 
number of barriers the person is currently experiencing 
in their attempts to make a career decision. 

The information processing literature is just now 
being applied to career decision making/ leading to 
some rather dramatic assertions (Heppner & Krauskapf / 
1987; KrumboltZ/ 1983; Pitz & Harren/ 1980). These 
researchers suggest that decision makers can only 
process with very limited amounts of information at a 
given time and they thus tend to overvalue information 
which is readily available to immediate memory, to 
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represent unfamiliar data with more familiar data, and 
to make serious errors in failing to adjust to 
disconf irmatory information. Cochran (1983) and 
Krieshok/ Arnold/ Kuperman/ and Schmitz (1986) found 
that high school and college students were not very 
accurate in identifying the implicit values they were 
using to make rankings of their interest in 
occupations . 

Findings such as these are disturbing to those of 
us who. rely so heavily on self report measures of. 
interests to help guide students through the career 
decision making process. Of particular concern are 
those students whO/ with at least enough savvy to know 
they are undecided about their future directions / show 
up and announce/ "I want to take the tests.** Many of 
these want to have some direction but are quite 
resistant to any of our attempts to have them do any of 
the work to get to that goal of being decided* It is 
as if they were hoping to take the tests / with as 
little effort as possible/ and to be told by the tests 
(interpretted by the psychologist or counselor) that 
area X/ y/ or z is their future. Many times we accept 
this agenda/ not quite knowing what else to do with 
those folks/ not quite recognizing that we have 
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assessed neither work role salience nor career 
maturity/ and not really knowing what to do with them 
if we had assessed them to have low career maturity or 
low work role salience. 

I believe the research on information processing 
will lead us to very different notions about assessment 
of career development variables in future years • Not 
only will process variables become more crucial in our 
assessment* but the methods we use for assessing the 
dimensions of the self -concepts themselves will change 
as well. I believe that the standard ''first response 
is usually the best" will become less popular in favor 
of more interactive and probing assessments such as the 
occupational card sort/ guided imagery/ and the 
structured life career assessment interview/ all of 
which call for more pensive responses/ and place a 
greater emphasis on articulating one ' s personal 
constructs . 

While the assessment of interests will likely be 
with us for awhile/ I suggest that well trained career 
counselors will get away from their use in favor of a 
more detailed and ideographic examination of skills 
used in performing specific functions and values which 
delineate the ideal work environment . Interests may 
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become much like "user language*"" in computer 
programming/ the language which the clients' themselves 
understand and speak/ but one level of sophistication 
and accuracy removed from the machine language of 
skills and values utilized by the career counselor in 
-^heir conceptualization of and interventions with 
clients. Many practicing career counselors have moved 
in this direction as they have adopted Bolles <1987) 
model for counseling career changers. 

Summary 

I have outlined here a broa'ier prescription of 
vo ^tional assessment based largely on Super's 
formulations of the career development process / calling 
for greater attention to work role salience and career 
maturity. In addition^ I have noted what I consider to 
be the most promising development in career planning m 
recent years, the application of information processing 
theory to career decision making . Out of that I have 
predicted some changes in emphasis around what should 
be included in vocational assessment and in the nMthods 
used to accomplish that. 
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